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THE CONSISTENCY OF IDEALISM WITH REALISM. 

TT is an old familiar truth, that conservation and organized 
-*- combination are, other things being equal, more effective 
than destruction. And it would seem that the same spirit which 
led idealism to unite rationalism with empiricism, and which 
is gradually substituting arbitration for war, might well be 
brought to bear upon the present strife between idealism and 
realism. Can we not combine and preserve the positive motives 
of both, and set free philosophy's energies, now consumed in 
internal friction, for the objective investigations in which men 
are really most interested? As a preliminary step to this com- 
bination I have in a former paper 1 tried to reduce to lowest terms 
the claims of idealists and realists. The conclusion I reached 
was that the issue between them is not one of empirical evidence 
or of a priori demonstration, but depends upon an ultimate 
difference in point of view; a difference so thorough -going as to 
pervade the whole field of philosophy and much of life. It arises 
from the fact that man is constrained by, and unconsciously 
chooses between, two axioms or ideals of thought — so called be- 
cause they are incapable of proof or refutation, yet are believed 
to give perfect criteria of correct results in metaphysics. These 
axioms are (i) that everything must be grounded, i. e., must in 
the last analysis depend on everything else, all together forming a 
rational whole or system, 2 and (2) that whatever is present here 
and now — whether a ' proposition ' or an immediate fluent expe- 
rience — has a finality wholly its own, independent of any con- 
nection it may have with other things. Idealists are those 
philosophers to whom the former appears self-evident; realists 
rest upon the latter. These axioms are, no doubt, so far-reaching 
in their consequences for philosophy, religion, morals, and life 

1 Ideals of Philosophic Thought, Philos. Review, May, 191 1. 

1 Other logical principles included in my former statement of the first axiom 
now appear to me to underlie an extreme ' intellectualism ' rather than idealism, 
and are therefore here omitted. 
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generally, that it is difficult to define them fully; the above state- 
ment does not claim to be exhaustive. They correspond roughly 
to the two temperaments called by Professor James "tender- 
minded" and "tough-minded," although I believe his interpreta- 
tion of "tender-minded" to be more extreme than the first 
axiom would justify. Perhaps the most useful brief designation 
of the two axioms for our purposes will be, the axiom of system 
and that of independence. The former implies the ultimate reality 
of the whole system ; the latter, that of the limited, finite, or as 
idealists would call it, ' abstract ' part. 

It is important to see at the outset that neither of these axioms 
is more empirical than the other. Both are interpretations of 
the given which their owners feel compelled to make, and the 
world as it comes in experience lends itself equally to both. All 
parts are through and through connected, but do not necessarily 
offer themselves as dynamically or logically connected. Many 
things seem to disappear, and their disappearance to have little 
if any result. But idealism postulates such a result always, 
while the realist postulates indifference in some cases, as a 
demand of truth. Even if some unchanging elements were dis- 
covered, idealism would claim that their final description must 
consider them as parts of the whole. Idealism insists upon re- 
casting isolated empirical results in view of the total system of 
things, while realism would not thus recast, but would, in many 
cases at least, rest content with the isolated results. Idealism is 
just as much interested in getting those results as realism; but 
its axiom makes them partial while realism's axiom makes them 
final. So the latter regards objects, or limited groups of objects, 
as ultimately real by themselves. We must then not consider 
idealism as following out a formal a priori rationalism, while 
realism simply records the directly given. The line of demarca- 
tion is not between a priori and a posteriori methods, but between 
two indemonstrable or ideal axioms. 

And the two certainly look opposed. What is ultimately 
isolated is not, it appears, ultimately part of a whole. If abso- 
lute truth is attainable by the isolation of problems, then it is 
not true, one would think, that all reality must form a single 
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system. Unless we are prepared to subordinate one axiom to 
the other it is difficult to see how we may accept both. Yet, 
objectively considered, one is as good as the other, and a broad 
and tolerant mind would not wish to degrade either. We seem 
therefore to be forced to ask, May it not be the case that there 
is really no contradiction between ultimate independence and 
ultimate system or dependence? 

Many pairs of attributes have been considered mutually 
contradictory until a finer analysis, or a broader experience, 
has taught us better. The recent work of M. Paulhan 1 and 
others has proved how little right we have to say that any two 
entities are logically opposed; and it was no less a thinker than 
Hegel who showed that a wider point of view enables us to 
comprehend the truth of seemingly incompatible doctrines. 
I now propose to apply this lesson to the case in hand. My 
object is to show that the idealist, while retaining his doctrine 
of the ultimate reality of the whole system, may without con- 
tradiction admit that of the parts as abstract, isolated, inde- 
pendent of the rest; and that the realist, mutatis mutandis, 
may do likewise. The result will be an ultimate dualism, which 
should no more contradict monism than system contradicts 
independence. 

It is no superficial inspection of the words 'dependent' and 
'independent' which has led to the belief that they are ulti- 
mately opposed. Idealists, at least, have subjected these 
terms to the severest analysis. They have argued, in a most 
acute and sincere dialectic, that abstractions when exhaustively 
studied by the light of the axiom of system, are found self- 
contradictory. This is indeed the only well thought-out accu- 
sation of the abstract, so far as I know; but it is quite enough 
to deal with. Our attention must then be centered upon this 
idealistic argument, and our task becomes the laborious one 
of examining the dialectial contradictions which have been 
alleged of the abstract part, to see if we may not solve those 
contradictions. Yet at the same time we must retain the 
axiom of system ; and herein our attempt will differ from previous 

1 La logique de la contradiction, Paris, 191 1. 
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attempts at such solution. For all former attempts have, to 
the best of my knowledge, proceeded from denial of that axiom. 1 
If the subtleties into which we must plunge seem too minute 
to be significant in so momentous an issue as this, let us recall 
the saying of Professor Royce, that no distinction is too subtle 
When it occurs to you to make it for yourself. 

The contradiction fixed upon the isolated part would natu- 
rally be of two sorts. We may consider an isolated part of the 
objective world, or we may consider thought itself in isolation 
from experience. When we select out of the continuum of 
experience-contents a single thing (or group of them) with 
qualities, and treat it as complete by itself, needing nothing 
for its ground but just what appears in it, we are taking an 
abstraction of the former kind. When we consider the demands 
of pure logic, the laws of identity and contradiction, as valid 
quite independently of the nature of fact, and giving us absolute 
criteria of reality without regard to the given nature of things, 
we have the abstraction of the second class. These seem to be 
the two chief abstractions which idealism would find self-con- 
tradictory. And such appears to have been actually the case. 
If we read over the pages of Messrs. Bradley, Taylor, Joachim 
and others, we find that the conflicts they point out in the finite, 
partial, or abstract, are of these two classes. A third type of 
contradiction I have not found. First, there is the conflict 
residing in the abstracted object, regarded as complete in itself 
apart from other objects. Any such object, interpreted by 
the axiom of system, contains relations which must be grounded, 
and which demand new facts indefinitely for such grounding, 
thus taking us beyond the thing we started with, to an endless 
series of implications. Yet we began by considering the thing 
as complete by itself. But as this completeness contradicts 
the infinity (i. e., endlessness) of the real nature of the thing, 
we must give up the notion of completeness and say that nothing 
is complete by itself. For of course we cannot drop the axiom 
of system and the consequent endlessness. This constitutes 

1 Except that of Professor Royce, which will be considered later. A partial 
list of the others is given in James's A Pluralistic Universe, p. 360, notes. 
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the 'completed infinite' contradiction; it has many forms, 
according as we deal with things, qualities, relations, space, 
time, etc. Secondly, there is the contradiction inherent in 
abstract thought. If we take the law of contradiction by itself, 
not waiting to interpret it in its working with facts, we are 
led to believe that one term or object cannot be or become 
another. It must remain forever just barely itself. Of any 
two things, bare identity denying their duality, or absolute 
difference, are the only alternatives for such a law; the combi- 
nations of the two which constantly occur in our formal judg- 
ments (of the type A is B) are therefore for abstract thought 
contradictory. Accordingly such thought would be ultimately 
no more valid than abstract things are. And the contradic- 
tion would seem to lie in the abstractness of the thought which 
treats sameness and difference as mutually independent; 
whereas if we regard thought's concepts as dependent upon 
experience we can see that sameness and difference are really 
interdependent — for so they are in experience. In both cases 
the cure would be, to deny of thought, or of objects, the axiom 
of independence. If then we are to keep both axioms, our 
problem is to free the 'completed infinite' from contradiction 
without sacrificing its completeness, and to show that even 
for the abstract law of contradiction sameness-in-difference 
is quite consistent. 

I shall begin with the problem of thought. The axiom of 
independence authorizes us to set up a principle, ultimately 
valid in its own right, which the formal nature of judgment 
seems to contradict. 1 That principle we may fairly take to be, 
that no fact, term, or object (using these words most generally) 
can be identical with, or the same as, any other fact, etc. Mr. 
Bradley has formulated it thus: "The simple identification of 
the diverse is precisely that which one means by contradiction."* 
I shall understand sameness and identity to mean perfect identity, 
numerical and qualitative; and difference to mean diversity, 
distinctness, numerical or qualitative or both. My argument 

1 This realism of thought probably few modern realists would accept, but it is 
a perfectly good consequence of their axiom, and deserves fair treatment. 
* Mind, 1909, p. 496. 
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will be that thought is justified in setting up a principle which 
fact must obey, but that it has in this case set up the wrong 
principle. It is not true to the nature of thought, considered 
even by itself and apart from experience, to assert that sameness 
and difference contradict each other. And we need not resort 
to concrete experience to see that thought has no right to such 
an assertion. The whole question may be discussed in the realm 
of pure thought. 

What could be the authority for that dictum about contra- 
diction? If one thing cannot for thought be identical with 
another, it must be because their difference logically ought to 
prevent or annihilate their sameness. Of course in fact it does 
not — sometimes — but let us constantly remember to keep to the 
plane of logical ideals. There would be contradiction in the 
judgment A is B only if the sameness and difference exclude 
each other. For contradiction means, in the sphere of thought, 
exclusion or destruction of an assertion. Its sting lies, not in 
the simple negation it uses, but in the interpretation of that nega- 
tion to mean destruction (i. e., falsity) of that original assertion. 
Negation in the sense of otherness is not, on the face of it, the 
same concept as contradiction. Some demonstration at least is 
needed to show that the one implies the other. If we have A is 
B, and A is other than B, a special principle in addition is required, 
to show that the latter contradicts the former. And this is not 
because in fact two such judgments may often be valid, but be- 
cause as concepts otherness and opposition are distinct. But 
perhaps there is, for pure thought, a special principle which would 
get the latter from the former. That principle must assert the 
identity of the two: i. e., must say that otherness = opposition. 
This is in fact the original dictum again, that difference destroys 
sameness (and conversely). It does not, so far, appear to be 
derived conceptually from the nature of negation by itself. But 
perhaps it has other logical credentials. I can think of only two 
ways of justifying it in the region of pure thought: self -evidence 
and proof. Proof should be based on the axioms of thought; but 
there seems no material available here except the axiom of system 
itself. Does that axiom, then, when applied within the realm of 
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pure thought, imply that sameness ought to destroy difference, 
and conversely? Let us begin with this, putting off for the 
present the question of self -evidence. 

Explicit demonstrations I have not been able to find. We must 
take our chances of error and construct them ourselves. Perhaps 
the argument would run as follows. Suppose any two things, 
and let them be the same in a certain respect, and otherwise 
different. Then the differing parts of them must affect the iden- 
tical elements, so that they are no longer quite identical in both. 
They will be tainted by difference, i. e., the identity will be partly 
destroyed. For if the identity were not destroyed it would have 
remained unaffected by the other and diverse aspects; which is 
contrary to the axiom that every fact depends upon every other. 
If we may illustrate this concretely without thereby arguingfrom 
the concrete: imagine two pieces of paper A and B, of different 
shape, but of one and the same shade of red. Then from a logical 
point of view the red in A is not the same as the red in B, because 
it is red-of-the-figure-^4 -has, not of-the-figure-5-has. The color as 
abstract quality may be unchanged, 1 but the color as really 
present in A, a concrete whole, includes something which the 
color in B has not. 

This supposititious proof rests, we must admit, on a sound prin- 
ciple, viz., the axiom of system. But it adds something to that 
principle. It adds the assumption that when differences affect 
sameness they must so far destroy it. There is however another 
alternative. They might add to it instead of destroying it. The 
red of A might be logically affected by the shape of A, just in that 
the red becomes red + a certain shape. This would obey the 
principle of ground, but the red of A would thereby lose none of 
its identity with that of B. It would simply take on, in addition 
to what it was before, a new quality. I expect that the dia- 
lectician is ready with powerful objections to this interpretation, 
and I shall soon try to meet them. But now I wish to point out 
that for the present at any rate the supposed proof seems to have 
assumed the very point at issue. It has assumed that to affect 
= to change in the sense of, at least partially, to destroy. That 
is just what needs proof. 

1 Mr. Bradley admits this. Abearance and Reality, 3d ed., note B, p. 578. 
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But perhaps the objector will reply as follows. If the shape 
of A logically affects the color of A in the additive manner, that 
color is made into red + some quality of shape not found in B. 
Then, logically, this quality must affect and infect the original 
red, and must therefore add to it another quality. What this 
latter quality might be, I do not exactly know; but let us grant 
such a quality for argument's sake. Perhaps it would be, that 
the red color, having a particular shape, is thereby made more 
pleasing than the red of B. Now this new quality must have its 
effect in turn upon the red color, and give rise to still another; 
and so on, ad infinitum. Thus the additive way of affecting the 
sameness makes the qualities to be taken on infinitely numerous, 
while the destructive way avoids this difficulty, removing rather 
than multiplying the original material. It is the familiar infinite 
regress; a reductio ad absurdum. As this is the first of the con- 
tradictions mentioned at the outset, which we shall consider later, 
we may dismiss it for the present. Our result so far is that from 
the point of view of pure thought there seems no inconsistency 
in admitting sameness-in-difference; and that too even though 
each modifies and qualifies the other. 

But the upholder of the dialectical conflict might now ask: 
"Do you really mean that adding new qualities to the original 
quality is affecting that quality? If you add something new to 
the original material, over and above what was there, How is that 
material itself qualified? It is not affected at all, but remains 
just exactly what it was." For instance, suppose the red paper 
A is affected by its shape and position so that it produces a 
charming ^esthetic effect which the red paper B does not have. 
Is the quality charming in any sense to be regarded as the way 
in which the red is affected? I answer, precisely so; the quality 
red may be identified with charming in point of time and place. 
I ask in turn, is there in the laws of pure thought any reason 
why any two concepts you please may not be identical in some 
point or other? Or any two things, or facts, or terms, or rela- 
tions? I do not see that there is any logical objection unless you 
assume that the diversity of the things in other respects must 
destroy the asserted identity. But that again is the very point 
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at issue. In short, this objection derives its force from assuming 
the point it desires to prove. The added qualities due to the 
effect of the diversity upon the sameness, may logically be 
predicated of the original sameness — that is, identified with it. 
The only thing to forbid it, is that diversity is assumed to prevent 
such identification or predication. 

One thing or quality, I now suggest, can logically be identified 
in some respect with a very different thing or quality. Red may 
be identical with sweet in respect to time or place or the momen- 
tary purpose of some human being. Heavy may be, in one way 
or another, absolutely the same as three-cornered, muddy, or 
ridiculous. I am now speaking, of course, of the logic of the 
matter. It would be irrelevant to attempt to prove the con- 
sistency of these statements by reference to observed facts. I 
urge merely that unless you assume the point we have not yet 
seen proved, these assertions are perfectly consistent and intelli- 
gible. Some qualities do as matter of fact appear to exclude 
others; in these cases we have destruction of one quality by 
another. Water destroys fire, straight precludes crooked (in 
planes), and so forth. There is however no certainty that dif- 
ferent qualities must always be logically so interpreted. Those 
mutual destructions are inductive results. We have as yet no 
empirical point of view from which to think of a wet fire or a 
straight circle, but we surely know today that the impossibility 
of these combinations is by no means unconditional. It turns 
upon certain postulates restricting our universe of discourse, and 
far from absolute in themselves. But pure thought deals with 
no such restricted universes. 

The next objection is more subtle. It says, " But why, if your 
differences do not destroy your sameness, do you remove them 
in your thinking to different aspects of the thing having them? 
You would not say that two things, A and B, could have the 
same shape and also different shapes; if the same in shape they 
may differ only in some other aspect, and if they differ in color 
they cannot also have the same color. You have to put the two 
apart lest they collide and destroy each other and this shows that 
you really regard them as mutually contradictory." 
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In reply let us see what is meant by the phrase 'different as- 
pects of a thing.' If anything is red and also blue, we refer the 
colors to different parts or aspects of it. So do we if it is red 
and wet. The phrase seems to be a way of saying that two 
qualities are not mutually destructive, but compatible. It is 
not a mysterious category with which to conjure up a consistency 
not otherwise present. As Mr. Bradley and others have shown 
in many places, no contradictions are lessened by it. Its useful- 
ness lies in furthering the process of abstraction, in signifying 
that we fix attention on one quality of a thing at a time and 
forget the rest. It has a pragmatic justification, but, for thought, 
no ultimate metaphysical validity. And so when I say that 
two pieces of paper may be the same in color and different in some 
other aspect, this only means that the sameness and difference 
are compatible yet distinct, and may be considered separately. 
If the paper could be red and blue in the same place and time, 
which is for aught we know possible enough for a vision differing 
from ours, there would be for thought no more or less contradic- 
tion in it than there is now. And the same holds on the plane of 
abstract thought with the two concepts of sameness and dif- 
ference. 

But a deeper objection arises. After all, how can two dif- 
ferent entities be the same? We may speak so, but is it any 
more than a form of words necessary for predication, but at 
bottom unintelligible? In so far as, for example, 'white' and 
'sweet' are different qualities, so far at least they remain eternally 
diverse, notwithstanding their identity in place and time in the 
lump of sugar. Now I do not in the least deny this eternal 
diversity. What I do deny is that it logically rules out as much 
sameness as you please. They may be diverse and also identical. 
' In different aspects, ' you may say if you like, but the phrase, as 
we have just seen, is irrelevant; I insist that it is no paradox to 
unite the sameness and the diversity, unless you covertly assume 
the principle that they must destroy each other. But that is 
just what needs proof. You may retort "but the intellect can- 
not understand how they can be identical and also diverse. We 
must not simply see that they are so, we must understand their 
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being so. We ' cannot receive differences [or even sameness] from 
the outside and ready-made. Thought demands to go with a 
ground and a reason. ' "* I ask in turn, what is it to ' understand 
how'? For thought it is to see the logical necessity of something 
while at the same time seeing no contradiction. And we do 
see the necessity of identifying the diverse, for we have to identify 
things in order mutually to ground them. This is due to the 
axiom of system as applied within the realm of pure thought. 
The only reason why this should seem hard to understand is that 
the diverse elements are believed to remain unreduced 'foreign 
others.' But on my hypothesis the diverse element is reduced, 
for no whit of sameness is excluded from it; yet at the same time 
it retains its diversity. Do you say "this is sheer absurdity and 
self-contradiction; a thing cannot be reduced and unreduced"? 
I say this is not self-contradiction unless sameness-in-difference 
is such. It all turns upon that. "Well, then," you reply, "a 
thing can on your principle be round and not-round or square, 
at once." Yes, I answer, in general this is for pure thought quite 
possible. In universes of discourse restricted by qualifying facts, 
it may be self-contradictory. So may sameness and difference, 
reduced and unreduced. But in general and a priori, as a 
demand of thought, this need not be the case. 

Suppose, however, we admit that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how two diverse facts may be identical. Can we on 
the other hand make it intelligible that identity may come to take 
on diversity, *. e., can we admit without contradiction the novelties 
and uniquenesses in any thought-system? This objection 
looks graver; for the intellect can account for and ground things 
only by identifying them with the already known. All expla- 
nation is identification. But the novel aspect remains outstand- 
ing. Whence come the novelties? Now let us remember that 
the axiom of system itself demands diversities. It needs them 
just as much as it needs identity. Sameness is meaningless, 
even for pure thought, without differences, and there can be no 
system without internal distinctions. Thought therefore does 
not merely receive the novelties passively 'from the outside and 

1 Appearance and Reality, 3d ed., p. 562. 
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ready-made.' It demands them by the inner necessity of its 
own ideal. That there are novelties then seems intelligible enough. 
But there remains an apparently ungrounded aspect. What the 
novelties will be appears inexplicable and irrational, even con- 
tingent. And yet, I urge, it is not untrue to say that even the 
particular character of each novelty is, in a sufficient sense, ac- 
counted for. For we have just seen, if I am correct, that the 
outstanding element of diversity can be reduced and at the same 
time remain outstanding. The novel elements may be identified 
with the older ones and at the same time keep their difference; 
thus they may be grounded and at the same time be contingent. 
The shocking paradox this looks like is, I insist, a delusion due to 
the quite unwarranted assumption that difference destroys same- 
ness — an assumption not belonging to pure thought. Accord- 
ingly, I believe we may say that the particular novel characters, 
as well as novelty in general, are quite grounded and intelligible, 
while nevertheless each particular fact retains a real contingency. 
We are now, I think, at the pivot of our problem. It is very 
difficult, of course, to be certain in this region; but the greatest 
obstacle to the view here defended is, in my belief, not difficulty 
of demonstration, but a certain very natural prejudice. Man is 
in many ways prone to exclusion. He has learned it through 
ages of fighting with his fellows for life's goods. He uncon- 
sciously transfers it to his logic — forgetting that that logic ex- 
presses an ideal, not a custom derived from a more or less brutish 
past. We tend strongly to believe that categories like individ- 
uality or personality confer uniqueness on their objects only by 
shutting out other objects. Certainly it is not always so in 
experience: for we may delight in the presence of one individual 
without thereby ceasing to enjoy that of another. But even if 
it were so in fact, thought has no ground for such a dictum. It has 
simply taken over the old logic of competition. The apparent 
absurdity of one individual being the same individual as another, 
even while they are also distinct, is, I submit, due to the in- 
veterate custom of exclusiveness. 

Let us see how far we have gone. Although we have not yet 
asked whether in an ideal logic sameness-in-difference is self- 
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evidently contradictory or not, it will be useful to pause and take 
our bearings lest we overlook the general drift of a complicated 
argument. We seem to have attained a point of view which 
will enable us to accept both the axiom of system and that of 
independence. Abstract thought may accept sameness-in-dif- 
ference without contradiction. But more than this: the contra- 
diction is excluded by the nature of thought. Thought expressly 
demands both sameness and difference; to the most formal pos- 
sible thought each is meaningless without the other. Accordingly 
thought refuses to allow sameness and difference to exclude each 
other. Their mutual exclusion, i. e., contradiction, is itself ex- 
cluded, i. e., contradicted. And we have seen further that 
thought points beyond mere thought. For the difference, the 
uniqueness, the novelty, of each object of thought, while implied 
by the very demands of thinking, is yet an outstanding element 
whose nature as it is in itself thought cannot ascertain. As a 
matter of fact, observation alone can do this. But even if ob- 
servation does not, there is no contradiction present. Though 
thought points beyond itself, we are not driven out to observation 
by the goad of a contradiction. Thought is consistent enough 
internally even while it implies that there is more beyond. The 
only contradiction which could enter here would be that thought 
does not depend on observation for its filling-out. It can ignore 
observation without inconsistency, but it cannot deny the truth 
of observation. Viewed as independent, it has no fault in itself; 
viewed as dependent on experience, it becomes enriched. The 
latter gives a larger, but no truer result. The axiom of system 
here comes in to claim its rights and to give us a wider knowledge 
by combining thought and observation; but it cannot convict 
the independence-axiom of falsity. Nor can the latter axiom 
exclude the former. Both may be accepted as telling what they 
tell, neither denying the other. Herein our result differs from 
the Hegelian doctrine, as I understand it. The abstract is not 
as such vicious. It does not tell us as much as full concrete 
experience tells, but it tells the truth. We must not confuse 
quantity of information with the quality of truthfulness. 
But at present much of this is anticipation, for we have by no 
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means done with our problem. Further attempts to prove that 
difference and sameness ought to be mutually destructive I am 
unable to give. Accordingly, we pass to the claim of self- 
evidence. Although it has seemed that the principle in question 
is excluded by the nature of thought, and so cannot be self- 
evident, it is better to examine that claim on its own merits. 
My answer is that it is not evident merely by itself, because it is 
a negative judgment, and must rest on a positive judgment; 
whereas no positive judgment is forthcoming. Destruction, as 
here used, means denial of an assertion. If difference destroys 
sameness, that means that sameness does not or cannot exist 
where there is difference. This negation must be based on the 
positive knowledge that sameness does not exist because some- 
thing incompatible with sameness exists. But ' incompatible ' is 
only a word for the phrase 'cannot exist with.' We are then 
still left with a negative judgment. Incompatibility can be 
positive only in a case of observation, which of course is outside 
of pure thought. Therefore I believe we should conclude that 
the principle in question is not a self-evident one. And with 
this we may, if the argument is correct, leave the alleged con- 
tradiction of abstract thought. 

The second great objection to the ultimacy of the isolated 
object, or group of objects, lies in the 'completed infinite' con- 
tradiction. This difficulty can hardly be avoided by appeal to 
the modern exact and consistent definition of the infinite series. 
That definition is valid for the science of mathematics, but for 
the idealistic philosopher it is subject to the axiom of system, 
which gives the doctrine of internal relations. By that doctrine 
the infinite series is within the thing from which it is generated, 
even though it leads out indefinitely beyond the thing; the thing 
therefore remains one, and at the same time incomplete. 1 The 
way to solve the contradiction without denying the axiom of 
independence would seem to be, to show that the infinite regress 
may consistently be in a sense complete. Professor Royce, 
building upon the mathematical definition, shows that the series 

1 The distinction of Mr. B. A. Russell between regresses involved in a propo- 
sition's meaning, and others, would therefore not erase the deeper identity of the two 
for the idealist. Cf. Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. Si. 
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is in its primary meaning not negative or unfinished but positive 
and determinate; a "self-representative system." "The true 
infinite," he says, "... although in one sense endless, and so 
incapable in that sense of being completely grouped, is in another 
and precise sense something perfectly determinate." 1 The sense 
in which it is determinate and complete is, he then shows, that 
it is the expression of a single definite purpose; the purpose (I 
suppose) to construct a self-representative object. Applying 
this to our present infinite regress, we may say that it forms a 
complete, determinate whole when regarded as the expression 
of the purposive unity of the thing. Hence it has a clear unity 
even while it is unfinished. Now as regards matter of fact, I 
do not see how we can fail to agree. The regress is the process of 
fulfilment of the plan to state the grounds of the thing in accord- 
ance with the axiom of system. And it is much gain to know this. 
But we are seeking to vindicate the consistency of this fact. 
How can the thing be complete, yet really contain all its infinite 
grounds, as Professor Taylor objects ? 2 The single purpose appears 
to be a contradictory one because it involves its own defeat; it 
can logically never be fulfilled. We may call the endlessness of 
the series a secondary characteristic if we please, but it is a true 
characteristic. And how can the unfinished be identified with 
the complete? For both aspects must unite in one and the same 
thing. 

As in the first contradiction the trouble was due to the un- 
warranted assumption that difference and sameness must conflict, 
so here we may trace our difficulty to that root-error. Deny 
the assumption and the contradiction will, I believe, vanish. 
For every step in the infinite regress is in one sense the same 
as the preceding step. This appears when we reflect that the 
series is a self -repeater; but let us see it specifically. In a thing 
with two qualities A and B, B's coexistence with A is gounded 
by something other than A (call it A B ) and this A B is joined to A 
because of another property A A b and so ad infinitum. Each suc- 

1 World and Individual, Vol. I, p. 568. 

* Elements of Metaphys., pp. 148-153. Professor Royce's positive contribution, 
that the series is still in some sense one, seems to me overlooked by Professor 
Taylor. 
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cessive property here is A just as truly as A is itself. For a fact 
is grounded on another in so far as it is reduced to identity with 
that other. So at the very beginning we have every succeeding 
step really present, because every step is identical with A. No 
matter how many steps there are, this is equally true ; the endless- 
ness of the series makes no difference to its truth. And since 
we have always the first term over again, the series is complete, 
and the first term is the last term. Viewed in this light, the 
completeness of the series appears to be not merely an experienced 
unity of purpose (though it is that) but a logically implied 
identity throughout. Is it objected that this reduction of all 
to identity has killed the infinity, because the novelty and the 
advance have gone? I answer, as to a kindred objection dis- 
cussed in the first contradiction, that the novelty is there, but 
that each novel step is in one aspect 1 identical with the first term, 
in another different. Or do you ask, "What of that aspect of 
each term in which it is novel? Is not the series on that side 
incomplete? And does not the contradiction between complete- 
ness and incompleteness remain?" I answer, the incompleteness 
does remain, but if identity and difference may logically coexist 
it no longer offers a contradiction. For each novel step may be 
reduced to an identity with the first step and yet at the same 
time keep its novelty. That this is intelligible I have tried to 
show in discussing the first contradiction. The endlessness then 
holds of the novel and diverse parts of the series, but these may 
even while keeping their novelty and endlessness be really iden- 
tified with the first term, and so be really one and complete. 
When we remember that every novel step is but the first step, the 
series is seen to be all present in that first step; when also we 
recall that every novel step can be at the same time unique and 
unreduced, we may see how that which is complete may be 
identical with that which is endless. The contradiction of the 
completed infinite should then disappear. 

It would follow that any finite thing or group of things may be 
one and complete, even while implying an endless series of 

1 The dialectical objection that 'aspects' neither offer nor solve contradictions 
has been discussed above, p. 60. 
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grounds within and beyond itself. Just as above we tried to 
show that abstract thought has no internal contradictions, so here 
we have endeavored to prove the same in regard to abstract 
(i. e., complete) things. Everything does indeed, in accord with 
the axiom of system, imply an endless wealth of other things, 
even in its own internal make-up. But it does not contradict 
that implication to fix attention on the other side, the complete- 
ness by itself of the thing; for completeness does not exclude 
dependence, though it is other than dependence. What properties 
are revealed in the study of the thing regarded as complete by 
itself, will therefore be absolutely and finally valid of that thing — 
because its completeness is an absolute and ultimate attribute 
of it. Hence when a philosopher investigates the meaning of 
any important object, such as a category, he should investigate 
it in two ways: (1) as part of a total system, bound up with other 
categories, deduced from and implying others, and (2) as re- 
stricted to its own field, independent of other categories but 
revealed by the nature of the objects alone to which it applies. 
The former is the idealistic, the latter the realistic method; and 
both should be equally final. And there are other consequences 
of the ultimate dualism at which we seem to have arrived. But 
I must now confine myself to a more specific, though brief, state- 
ment of the proposed reconciliation of idealism and realism. 

Idealism, I assume, follows from the internality of relations, 
realism from their externality. The former asserts that every 
object is dependent on mind for its existence and character, the 
latter that real external objects are independent thereof. Now 
on our principles both may be true without contradiction. The 
events of the earth's past history, or the other side of the moon, 
would not be what they were and are, unless they had respec- 
tively led up to, or been accompanied by, my present conscious- 
ness — not to mention a universal consciousness. Nevertheless 
as unique verifiable facts they are also quite other than any 
consciousness. They are identical with my present conscious 
states in so far as they ground, and are grounded by, those states 
(for all grounding is by identity) and they are therefore ' psychical 
matter of fact ' ; but since any two things may be the same yet 
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different, they are also other than and 'outside of those states 
really and absolutely. The one statement is just as final as the 
other. And, moreover, they are independent of mind as well as 
dependent upon it. Their independence means that their unique 
characters, considered abstractly, are eternally the same, no matter 
what I or any one may do or think. And this abstract aspect 
of things is just the things as unreduced, ungrounded, contingent, 
pluralistic. It is, as we have seen, not contradictory by itself, 
for there is nothing about it to prevent, in addition to its abstract 
self-sufficiency, its absorption into a total rational system. Thus 
the 'real external object' may be considered in its abstraction as 
ultimately valid. And it is also part of the system which mind 
helps to constitute. The abstract element is by itself as real as 
the whole, for it is both inside and outside of that whole. Realists 
then have been right in asserting the reality of abstracted un- 
reduced facts, wrong in denying that they may also be reduced to 
terms of mind. Idealists have been right in asserting the finality 
of that reduction, wrong in denying the equal finality of the 
abstract. The error of each view, if I am correct, would lie in 
its exclusiveness. 

If any realist or idealist thinks this proffered solution a mere 
stringing together of contradictory assertions, I would remind 
him that it seems to be nothing but the extension of the principle 
that two things may without contradiction be to some extent 
the same while yet remaining two. And this is a principle which 
I suppose most realists and idealists do accept, and which is 
demanded even by the nature of abstract thought. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 



